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the haphazard distribution of lines among the speakers.
One of the most palpable of these blunders has been
rectified by common consent. In Act III (Sc. i, L 237)
when Menenius is trying hard to persuade Coriolanus
to moderate his contemptuous language towards the
plebs, the Folio gives him these impossible words:

I would they were barbarians, as they are,

Though in Rome litter'd: not Romans, as they are not.

Though calved i' th* porch o* th5 Capitol:
It is as certain that Menenius did not speak them as it
is certain that Goriolanus did. They have been properly
restored to the hero. The Folio Coriolanus then, although
the true and authentic original, is far from impeccable.

So much by way of preamble to the attempt at rescue.

Of all the characters in Coriolanus one alone can be
said to be truly congenial; and she is the least sub-
stantial of them all. Virgilia, Coriolanus3 wife, though
she is present throughout the whole of four scenes, speaks
barely a hundred words. But a sudden, direct light is
cast upon her by a phrase which takes our breaths with
beauty, when Coriolanus welcomes her on his trium-
phant return from Corioli as cMy gracious silence!5
Magical words! They give a miraculous substance to
our fleeting, fading glimpses of a lovely vision which
seems to tremble away from the clash of arms and pride
that reverberates through the play. Behind the haughty
warrior and his Amazonian mother, behind the ve-
hement speech of this double Lucifer, the exquisite,
timid spirit of Virgilia shrinks out of sight into the
haven of her quiet home. One can almost hear the
faint click of the door behind her as it shuts her from
the noise of brawling tongues. Yet in her presence, and
in the memory of her presence, Coriolanus becomes